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Spring Disturbance 


| The spring of 1969 will be remem- 
pered at GW as the spring of disturb- 
ances precipitated by SDS—disturb- 
ances culminating in the illegal occu- 
i of two campus buildings, 
aury Hall on April 23 and Monroe 
Hall on May 19. 
The Maury Hall incident prompted 
į University hearing which resulted in 
tine administratively imposed suspen- 
ħions and dismissals, but these even- 
ually were changed to letters of repri- 
mand by a student-faculty appeal 
pody. The Monroe occupation pro- 
0ked a 10-day temporary restraining 
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order, a subsequent violation of that 
order, and the arrests by U.S. Mar- 
shals of five students who later were 
found guilty and sentenced to brief 
jail terms. 

Prior to the appeal body’s decision, 
administrative response had evoked 
strong endorsements from the Board 
of Trustees, the Governing Board of 
the General Alumni Association, the 
faculty, the Inter-fraternity Council, 
and the press. 

The coming of summer brought with 
it an apparent return to academic nor- 
mality. However, many campus offi- 
cials in preparation for what fall might 
bring, and with uncertainties about 
appropriate University response, were 


raising such questions as: 

If major outbreaks occur again, 
should involved students be prose- 
cuted differently from involved non- 
students, as they were this spring 
when students were charged under 
campus judicial procedures and non- 
students by civil authorities? Or 
should both groups be prosecuted by 
the latter? 

If a student is found guilty by court 
action, should he also be subjected to 
campus disciplinary procedures? 

Should steps be taken to identify, 
on the spot, students and non-students 
who are involved in a disruption, and, 
if so, how, without calling the police? 

To what extent, if any, should Law 
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School faculty members be involved 
inthe prosecution of charged students? 

Are present university judicial pro- 
cedures adequate? 

And so on. 

A summary of events follows. 

* * * 

The first major disturbance began 
on the night of Wednesday, April 23. 

About 30 students and non-students 
left an SDS meeting at 10 p.m. (after 
viewing several emotional movies) 
and marched to Maury Hall at the 
corner of 19th and G Streets, which 
houses the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies, a part of GW’s School of 
Public and International Affairs. The 
building, a 19th-century residence re- 
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Cloyd H. Marvin, President Emeritus, Dies 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, President 
Emeritus of George Washington Uni- 
versity, died on April 28, after a long 
illness, at the age of 79. Mr. Marvin 
served as president of the University 
for 32 years, from 1927 to 1959. Dur- 
ing his term, academic programs were 
extensively reorganized, the faculty 
tripled, the student body doubled, and 
10 new major buildings were con- 
structed and others acquired. 

The following is an excerpt from a 
resolution adopted by the Board of 
Trustees in memory of President 
Marvin: 


“He came here, a man young in years, but 
mature in experience. He guided the University 
through a major depression, foreign wars and 
years of armed peace. He retired after 32 years 
of service, an aging but vigorous man, laden 
with honors and achievement. He was a man of 
strong will, keen perception, and immovable 
conviction. ... 

The University really knew three Marvins: a 
young man, a middle-aged man, and an older 
man. 

The young Marvin was bold in educational 
innovation, cautious in financial policy. He 
went about the reorganization of the University 
with great vigor and determination, and never 
faltered until he had the new relationships of 


the University formulated and codified. Faculty 
salaries were conservative, but none was ever 
reduced during the depression. With modest 
surpluses from operating expenses, he acquired 
land as rapidly as his meager resources per- 
mitted. When greater prosperity came, he gave 
attention to improved faculty salaries and bene- 
fits. He insisted on the growth of a full-time 
teaching staff and the elimination of irrelevant 
or inadequately staffed offerings. He was re- 
sourceful in finding new and helpful friends for 
the University. Characteristically, in his early 
building program he evolved a type of construc- 
tion agreeable to the limited means of the insti- 
tution and the frugal ideas of its president. A 
new school, the School of Government, was 
established, housed, and financed. With the con- 
struction of Strong Hall, the new dormitory 
system got under way. The young Marvin 
achieved amazingly. 

The middle-aged Marvin had to cope with a 
World War and its aftermath. To the work im- 
posed upon him by his high centralization of 
administration was added the gearing of the 
University into the national effort to meet de- 
fense and war needs and later to provide for the 
education of veterans. A new hospital was built 
and equipped. Land acquisition, planning new 
buildings, and new cooperation with the govern- 
ment in research and finance drew the President 
away from classroom problems to more tan- 
gible things. 

The older Marvin, in the years immediately 
preceding his’ retirement, had become the plan- 
ner, the not too impractical dreamer of a great 
University City taking form south and east of 
Washington Circle. His own work had been 
done. He had broken out of the restricted idea 
of a university occupying but a limited area and 
had not only laid down its bounds but had 
started to build the larger University. 

President Marvin’s long administration was 
a time of growth and fulfillment. There was 
growth, quantitative and qualitative, in physical 
plant, staff, student body, financial support and 
recognition, the fulfillment of a dream coming 
true. 

No president was ever more industrious or 
dedicated. He had fixed ideas which were un- 
shakable, but so was his loyalty to his friends. 
He especially enjoyed the company and con- 
fidence of the more humble members of the 
staff. The faculty respected him for his defense 
of freedom in teaching. He loved the out-of- 
doors, growing things, animals, and little chil- 
dren. He not only had a vision, but, in develop- 
ing a great University he had the ability to trans- 
late it into a reality. 


Two New Academic Programs 
Focus On The Study Of Urban Problems 


New approaches to the study of 
urban problems will be the focus of 
two academic programs to be intro- 
duced at GW this fall. 

One combines urban-related 
courses from six departments into a 
concentrated program in urban affairs. 
Offerings include Race and Minority 
Groups, Urban Sociology, Urban Psy- 
chology, Urban Settlement, Urban 
Transportation, Schools in the Soci- 
ety, and a basic two-semester course 
in state and local government. Don T. 
Allensworth, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, will direct the pro- 
gram, which is a new option for public 
affairs majors in the School of Public 
and International Affairs. 

Another program is concerned with 
the application of the humanities to 
urban problems, particularly those of 


the Washington area. GW is one of 
five universities nationally to receive 
a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for the develop- 
ment of such a program, which is de- 
signed to relate classroom teaching in 
such humanities as philosophy, litera- 
ture, languages, and the social sciences 
to the urban setting. 

Clarence Mondale, Associate Pro- 
fessor of American Civilization, is 
director. 

Professor Mondale said that three 
experimental courses will be offered 
in the program: one on urban changes 
in this century as revealed in the arts, 
history, and literature, and through 
personality studies; one on urban goals 
and agents of change; and a work- 
study course with students assigned to 
community agencies. 


GW Trustees Select 
Three New Members 


The University’s Board of Trustees 
elected three new members at its May 
meeting. 

John B. Duncan, former commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia and 
former assistant to the Secretary of 
the Interior for Urban Relations dur- 
ing the Johnson Administration, will 
serve as a Charter Trustee. Also 
named a Charter Trustee was James 
O. Wright, corporate director of Sea 
Island, Ga., who has previously 
served as an Alumni Trustee. Thad- 
deus A. Lindner, president of Colonial 
Parking, Inc., Washington, D. C., was 
elected an Alumni Trustee. 

Mr. Duncan, a graduate of Howard 
University and Terrell Law School, is 
the first Negro to serve on the Board. 
He is presently associated with a pri- 
vate housing development firm, and 
has been active in nearly 60 civic or- 
ganizations in the District of Colum- 
bia over the past 25 years. 

Mr. Wright, former president of 
Federal Mogul Corporation, served 17 
years as a top executive of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Mr. Lindner, who received his BA 
from GW and continued with graduate 
work in international relations and 
law, was a former Student Council 
president. He has been president of 
the university’s General Alumni 
Association. 


WITH FORD SUPPORT 


GW To Develop 
New Techniques For 
Budgeting, Planning 


GW has received a $163,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation for the de- 
velopment and application of new 
techniques for planning, programming, 
and budgeting throughout the Univer- 
sity. William D. Johnson, director of 
GW’s budget, said the grant will make 
possible programming and budgeting 
procedures which “should result in 
more effective and more efficient utili- 
zation of the University’s resources.” 

The first step, he said, will be an in- 
depth analysis of the current alloca- 
tion of financial resources to educa- 
tional and other programs, and of the 
relevance of these programs to the 
objectives of the University and its 
schools and colleges. 

Under the new system, department 
chairmen, deans, and other adminis- 
trative officers will, in determining 
their priorities and emphases, focus 
attention on the relationship of their 
programs and objectives to those of 
the total university. By developing and 
exploring alternative means of achiev- 
ing the desired objectives, better co- 
ordination of programs, purposes, and 
resources within the total University 
is anticipated, according to Mr. 
Johnson. 


PIA Dean Named 


Burton M. Sapin, Professor of 
litical Science at the University 
Minnesota and Nimitz Professor 
the U.S. Naval War College, Ne 
port, R.I., has been appointed D 
of GW’s School of Public and Int 
national Affairs. Dean Sapin will s 
ceed Hiram M. Stout, who desires 
return to full-time teaching at GW. 

An authority on United States fi 
eign policy, Dean Sapin has served 
the faculties of North Carolina Sta 
Princeton University, Vanderbilt U 
versity, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, and Johns Hopkins U 
versity. He served in the State 
partment from 1961-1965, first as 
Foreign Affairs Officer, and then a 
member of a three-man policy pl 
ning staff for the Deputy Assist 
Secretary of State for Personnel. 

Dean Sapin has written extensiv 
in the field of U. S. foreign policy. 
latest book, Contemporary Americ 
Foreign and Military Policy, will 
published this fall. 

He received his A.B. and A.M. 
grees from Columbia University 
1945 and 1947, respectively, and 
Ph.D. from Princeton in 1953. 


Bequest To Benefit 
National Law Center 


By her will, the late Mrs. Lyle 
Alverson of Pinehurst, N.C., 
Palm Beach, Fla., has bequested 
the University approximately $8 
000 to be used for the benefit of 
Law School. Mrs. Alverson wa 
non-degree student at George Wa 
ington while her husband studied 
the GW law school. 

This summer, Mr. Alverson (L 
*19), is sponsoring a student from 
home town, Barrington, Hl., 
the University’s Secondary Sch 
Honors Program. He also has est 
lished the Lyle Alverson Stud 
Loan Fund in the Law School. 
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NO SECRET RESEARCH 


New GW Research Policy: 
Enrich Human Life, Don’t Destroy It 


An official University policy on 
sponsored research has been approved 
by President Elliott on the recommen- 
dation of the student-faculty Ad Hoc 
Committee on Sponsored Research 
and the Committee on Research of the 
University Senate. 

Major guidelines of the policy 
include: 

“Close interaction between the re- 
search and teaching functions of the 
university should be emphasized: 
those research programs are most val- 
uable which, in addition to generation 
of new knowledge, provide opportu- 
nity for expanding the learning experi- 
ence of undergraduate and graduate 
Students, either through enlarging the 
Professional capability of the faculty 
member or through active participa- 
tion of the student in the research 
Process. . . . Programs in which the 
research is performed by persons not 
actively engaged in teaching and in 
which students receive no direct edu- 
Cational benefit should be undertaken 
only on clear evidence that the project 
1S One of unique importance and value 
which cannot be adequately accom- 
Plished by non-university agencies.” 

“... The University should support 
no research the immediate and obvi- 
ous implications of which would facili- 
tate the destruction of human life or 
the impairment of human capacities.” 

“Since the explicit purpose of re- 
Search within a university is the ex- 
pansion of the corpus of human knowl- 
edge, the university should participate 


in no research project which would 
restrict the freedom of the investigator 
in revealing the purpose or scope of 
his investigations or which would limit 
informed discussions concerning the 
fitness of the activity within a univer- 
sity or which would prevent the inves- 
tigator from making the results of his 
investigations known to an appropriate 
professional audience. . . . The univer- 
sity would not take part in a project 
the existence of which or the identity 
of whose principal or subsidiary spon- 
sors could not be revealed.” (Except 
for philanthropic sponsors who want 
to remain anonymous for reasons of 
privacy.) 

“The academic research programs 
of a student working toward any de- 
gree must not be classified or restricted 
from access by the academic world.” 

“Sponsoring agencies should not be 
permitted to exercise influence on the 
selection or promotion of faculty 
members who are engaged in project 
research or to maintain any continu- 
ing control over the nature or direction 
of research under sponsorship. . . .” 

The policy states that “exceptions 
to these guidelines should be made 
only when the urgent needs of the na- 
tion, such as in a time of national 
emergency . . . or when urgent prob- 
lems of local, national, or international 
community may uniquely call for a 
university research project whose pri- 
mary aim is service rather than contri- 
bution to general knowledge... .” 

The guidelines were prefaced by a 
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statement which noted that “the es- 
sential goal of the university is to en- 
rich human life through the preserva- 
tion, organization, enlargement, and 
dissemination of knowledge,” and 
research is “one of the most impor- 
tant” activities in the pursuit of that 
goal. 

The statement said that “the influ- 
ence of outside sponsorship both on 
the kind of research undertaken and 
on the use to which research is put 
poses special problems for the univer- 
sity in its attempt to maintain its own 
freedom of action.” A university, for 
example, “cannot categorically accept 
or reject projects associated with cer- 
tain kinds of sponsoring agencies, pri- 
vate or governmental, without leading 
itself into logical absurdity; it cannot 
successfully predict the long-range 
implications or applications of given 
projects and thereby distinguish be- 
tween ‘acceptable’ and ‘unacceptable’ 
research on grounds of ultimate bene- 
fit or harm to mankind.” 

“The university can, however, .. . 
define the circumstances under which 
it is willing to undertake sponsored 
research programs; it is willing to ac- 
cept the duty of performing research 
for the government and the commu- 
nity if the research is one for which 
there is a clearly demonstrated need, 
if the university is the institution best 
fitted to undertake it, and if the re- 
search itself is not incompatible with 
the nature and purposes of the 
university.” 

A permanently constituted ‘“watch- 
dog” committee will be responsible 
“for making sure that research proj- 
ects conform” to the policy. The com- 
mittee will be composed of six faculty, 
four undergraduates, and two gradu- 
ate students. 
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HumRRO 
Separates 
From GW 


The planned separation of the Hu- 
man Resources Research Office 
(HumRRO) from George Washington 
was announced on April 10 by Presi- 
dent Elliott. Steps are now being taken 
by Meredith Crawford, director of 
HumRRO, to establish HumRRO as 
a separate corporation. 


HumRRO is a research organiza- 
tion of 260 employees, primarily psy- 
chologists and sociologists, with two 
divisions in Alexandria, Va., and oth- 
ers at Ft. Knox, Ky., the Presidio of 
Monterey (Calif.), Ft. Benning, Ga., 
Ft. Bliss, Tex., and Ft. Rucker, Ala. 


The separation was requested by 
HumRRO “‘in order to give the Office 
the administrative and fiscal flexibility 
to pursue an expanded research-and- 
development program in the fields of 
training and education.” HumRRO 
will become a private, non-profit cor- 
poration. It will continue work for its 
current sponsors. 


HumRRO’s relationship to the Uni- 
versity has been under study for three 
years, and serious discussions be- 
tween the University and HumRRO 
have been underway for more than a 
year. 


HumRRO was established at the 
University in 1951 to undertake re- 
search and scientific studies and eval- 
uations for the Army. Much of the 
work is and has been academic in 
nature, such as research in the theory 
and conditions of learning and the psy- 
chological behavior of human beings 
under various conditions. 


Most of the 1,000 special reports 
and professional papers issued by 
HumRRO have been concerned with 
improving the Army’s training and ed- 
ucation program. Some 97 per cent of 
these publications are available to the 
public, and many civilian organiza- 
tions have benefited from them. 

For example, HumRRO’s develop- 
ment of new approaches in educa- 
tional technology and in curriculum 
development have been particularly 
useful in vocational education. 


HumRRO, however, has had very 
little relationship with the University’s 
instructional and research program, 
and the 1967 Evaluation Report of 
George Washington by its accrediting 
agency said that if HumRRO “cannot 
be more thoroughly integrated with 
university programs of research and 
graduate instruction, it should be 
dropped or its existence recognized 
by the creation of a special corpora- 
tion to assume responsibility for its 
operation.” The diverse location of 
HumRRO activities throughout the 
country made close coordination with 
GW academic programs particularly 
difficult. 
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TO HELP MANAGEMENT KEEP PACE WITH TECHNOLOGY 


New GW Institute Will Apply 


New Technologies To Social Problems 


A newly established GW Institute 
for Management Science and Engi- 
neering will define and develop new 
management techniques necessary to 
keep pace with expanding technology. 

Closely related to academic pro- 
grams in operations research (Engi- 
neering Administration Department) 
and computer sciences and engineer- 
ing (Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment), the Institute will: 

—Work closely with GW’s Program 
of Policy Studies in Science and Tech- 
nology in the application of developing 
technologies to social problem areas, 
under a NASA grant. 

—Seek other funded projects con- 
cerned with applying new technologies 
to contemporary problems. 

—Establish a program in logistics 
and related areas, drawing upon ap- 
propriate educational and research 
elements of GW’s Logistics Research 
Project, which has gone out of exist- 
ence. (Resource allocation problems 
in both civil affairs and national de- 
fense will be studied under this pro- 
gram, which has support from the 
Office of Naval Research.) 

—Create a multidisciplinary envi- 
ronment for “innovative graduate 
teaching and increased opportunities 
for research and public service” 
(drawing upon GW faculty members 
in mathematics, economics, statistics, 


GW, IMF Sign 
Property Agreement 


The International Monetary Fund 
and George Washington University on 
June 19 completed an agreement 
whereby five GW properties in the 
square (#120) bounded by 19th, 20th, 
G and H Streets, N.W., were pur- 
chased by the International Monetary 
Fund, and five IMF properties on F 
Street, between 20th and 21st Streets, 
N.W., were purchased by GW. 

The University has agreed to revise 
its campus boundaries to exclude 
square 120, most of which has been 
acquired by the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the IMF has agreed to 
refrain from purchasing or leasing any 
further properties in the University 
planning area. 

In square 120, GW will retain pos- 
session of Adams Hall, a men’s dormi- 
tory, until July 1, 1974, and Maury 
Hall (housing the Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies) until July 1, 1972. 
IMF will relinquish possession of the 
F Street properties on July 1, 1971. 

IMF plans to start construction of a 
new building in square 120 this sum- 
mer to house the International Mone- 
tary Fund and World Bank training 
institutes and to provide additional 
office space. 


systems analysis, and computer sci- 
ences, as well as “distinguished visi- 
tors” from private industry and other 
universities). 

It is the only Institute of its kind in 
the Washington area. 

W. H. Marlow has been appointed 
director of the Institute and professor 
of applied science in the Department 
of Engineering Administration. A spe- 
cialist in operations research and man- 
agement science, he has been principal 
investigator for GW’s Logistics Re- 
search Project and professorial lec- 
turer in mathematics. 

Funded projects in operations re- 
search and management science —the 
principal academic fields in which the 
Institute will be involved — will make 
possible the appointment of about nine 
new faculty members and some 13 
doctoral candidates as research assist- 
ants, primarily in the Departments of 
Engineering Administration and Elec- 
trical Engineering in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science. 

In the teaching and research func- 
tions of the Institute, there is expected 
to be “full-time interaction” among 
students, faculty, and staff. 

The Institute will disseminate its re- 
sults through seminars, colloquia, and 
conferences. Special series of mono- 
graphs are also planned. None of the 
research will be classified. 


GW To Leave 
Southern Conference 


George Washington will leave the 
Southern Conference on June 30, 
1970. Theodore Perros, Professor of 
Chemistry and GW’s faculty repre- 
sentative to the Southern Conference, 
announced the University’s decision 
at the May meeting of the Conference. 

Speaking for GW President Lloyd 
H. Elliott, Professor Perros expressed 
the University’s “complete satisfaction 
with,” and “great appreciation for,” 
the “fine relationship” the Univer- 
sity has had with member institutions 
in the Southern Conference during the 
28 years it has been in the Conference. 

GW’s abolishment of football in 
1966 curtailed an important relation- 
ship with the Conference schools and 
prompted extensive discussion on the 
University’s possible departure from 
the Conference. 

Resolutions this past winter and 
spring from both the Student Assem- 
bly and the University Senate urged 
that GW terminate its Southern Con- 
ference affiliation. Both groups felt 
that GW independence would enable 
the University to play more games in 

-large northern and midwestern cities 
in which alumni and students are 
concentrated. 


Girl M.D. 
Heads Class 


The daughter of a Mississippi share- 
cropper was the medical school’s top 
graduate at the June Commencement. 
Beverly Ann Oliphant, who ran away 
from home at 17 to begin her higher 
education, is now a wife, mother and 
doctor. 

Anyone would find Beverly’s story 
hard to believe —in fact, nearly impos- 
sible in this day and age. Weighing an 
unpromising three pounds at birth, 
Beverly was placed in her father’s 
shoebox for the trip home—a “‘grey- 
board, Andrew Wyeth-type shack in 
the red clay, pine cone cluttered hills 
of Mississippi.” 

After graduating from high school 
at 17 as class valedictorian, she ran 
away from home to a junior college 40 
miles away with $10 and her clothes 
in a brown bag. “My mother was cry- 
ing. ‘What will become of you?’ I 
stormed out. ‘I am going.’ ” 

She talked the president of the col- 
lege into letting her attend, work, and 
pay later. She then transferred to Mis- 
sissippi State, earning her college ex- 
penses and studying from library 
copies of textbooks after lights out in 
the dormitory. She taught a lab sec- 
tion, tutored, and earned her bache- 
lor’s degree in 1% years. She wanted 
to be a teacher but did not have enough 
education credits. After a year at 
Florida State, she did teach high 
school math and science and won a 
National Institutes of Health scholar- 
ship to the University of Florida. After 
receiving a master’s degree in science, 
she entered the GW Medical School 
as a freshman in 1965. 

In her autobiographical sketch, the 
former Beverly Ann Henry tells about 
her life in the dilapidated shack, 
bloodying her hands picking cotton 
from stiff burrs, and studying by kero- 
sene lamp. 


“You should hear the part I left 
out,” she said. 

But after she made the break, her 
life became more typical, although re- 
quiring “self discipline, asceticism, 
and self denial.” She found time to 
develop a love of music and art “‘be- 
cause you cannot spend all your time 
behind cloisters.” 

At the University Awards Tea, she 
received the award for the student 
with the highest scholastic standing in 
a class of 94 as well as five additional 
awards for excellence in medicine and 
its specialties. 

She is married to a government 
physicist and is the mother of a 12- 
week-old daughter. 


Seven GW Alumni 
Named To Nixon 
Administration 


Seven GW alumni are amon 
new appointments of the Nix 
Administration. 


L. Patrick Gray III, of Annapoli 
Md. (LLB °46), has been name 
executive assistant to HEW Secr 
tary Robert H. Finch. He will coord 


nate the functions of the Secretary’ 


office with those of other Cabin 
officers. 


Secretary of State William Roge 
has announced the appointment 
Robert J. McCloskey, Chevy Chas 
Md., as Deputy Assistant Secreta 
of State for Public Affairs. A form 
news correspondent, Mr. McCloske 
came to the State Department B 
reau of Public Affairs in 1957, a 
has been official press spokesman f 
the Department since 1964. A grad 
ate of Temple University, Mr. M 
Closkey later did post-graduate wo 
at GW. 


Formerly vice president fi 
economic and community develo 
ment at the University of Utah, 
Ralph Mecham of Salt Lake City h 
been named special assistant to t 
Secretary of Commerce for Region 
Economic Coordination. Mr. Mech 
holds a Juris Doctor degree fro 
GW’s National Law Center. 


Jack O. Padrick of Fairfax, Vi 
(LLB °54), has been named direct 
of the Commerce Departmen 
Office of Field Services. Forme 
president and general counsel of 
foreign investment firm, Mr. Padri 
concentrated on business surveys 
several foreign nations, includi 
Thailand and Nigeria. 


Maj. Gen. Carl C. Turner (Ret.) 
Washington, D.C. has been nam 
chief of the Executive Office of 
U.S. Marshals by Attorney Gene 
Mitchell. He will be responsible 
the administration of the 93 U. 
Marshals and 600 Deputy Marsh 
General Turner was formerly t 
Army’s Provost Marshal General 
charge of 25,000 military policem 
around the world. 


The new associate administrator 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Al 
ministration of the Justice Dep 
ment is Richard W. Velde (JD °60) 
Arlington, Va. Since 1966, 
Velde has served as minority co 
sel for the Subcommittee on Crimi 
Law of the Senate Judiciary Com 
tee and the Subcommittee on Ju 
nile Delinquency. 

David O. Williams, Silver Spri 
Md. (LLB °67), has been nam 
special assistant to J. Nicholas P 
Manpower Administrator for 


Department of Labor. Mr. Willi 

was formerly an executive assistant 
the director of the Departmen 
Bureau of Employee’s Compensati 


Law Student Directs 
Second Arts Program 


Envisioned as a first step toward the 
establishment of a public high school 
for the performing arts in the Nation’s 
Capital, the “Workshops for Careers 
in the Arts” will operate again this 
Summer, on GW’s campus, under the 
direction of Miss Peggy Cooper, a 
second year student at the Univer- 
Sity’s National Law Center. 

“There is great need in Washington 
for a high school for the arts,” said 
Miss Cooper. “It’s been tried, unsuc- 
cessfully before. We are trying with a 
different approach, with a pilot pro- 
gram, hoping eventually to expand to 
a year-round operation.” 

As last summer, the *69 program 
will offer workshops in dance, drama 
and the visual arts, with nine teachers 


for three classes in each, for a total of 


120 students. Selection of the students 
for this tuition-free program is based 
On talent. Classes will run Monday 
through Friday until September when 


Graduating medical school seniors, 
having received their Doctor of Medicine 
degrees, recite the Oath of Hippocrates, 
in which they pledge to “exercise their 
art solely for the care of their patients, 
and give no drug, perform no operation 
fora criminal purpose, even if solicited, 
far less suggest it.” Approximately 85% 


of the seniors received their first or 
second choice for internship positions, 
which they began on July 1. Thirty-six 
will intern at university or affiliated hos- 
Pitals, two at public health and four at 
military installations. Thirteen will stay 
at GW Hospital. 


they will be offered only on Saturday. 


“Besides the classes, with guest in- 
struction from well-known artists, we 
will, as we did last year, take the stu- 
dents to see performances and ex- 
hibits both here and in New York,” 
Miss Cooper said. “Many of the stu- 
dents we had last year had never seen 
a play or gone to an art exhibit,” she 
added. 

Che program’s director emphasized, 
however, that those working with the 
workshops are not interested in only 
“black, poor children,” but are also 
hoping to enroll “black rich children, 
white poor children and white and 
black middle income youngsters.” 
“They all will have to compete with 
each other, so they need to know what 
they are like,” said Miss Cooper. 

Michael Malone, who did the chore- 
ography for the Tony-Award winning 
play “The Great White Hope,” is the 


project’s artistic director. Members of 


the Workshop’s Advisory Board, a 
group of professional people and pa- 
trons of the arts include: Sammy 
Davis, Jr.; Bill Cosby; James Earl 
Jones, star of the Broadway produc- 
tion, “Great White Hope”; David 
Merrick, a N.Y. producer; Mrs. Ben- 
netta Washington, wife of the mayor 
of the District of Columbia; Nancy 
Dickerson, NBC-TV news personal- 
ity; and Rafer Johnson, ex-decathelon 
champion. Mrs. Polk Guest of Wash- 
ington is the advisory board chairman. 


Senator Muskie Addresses 
June 8 Commencement 


Speakers at the 148th annual Com- 
mencement, June 8, dealt with crises 
on the campus and in the world. Stu- 
dent speaker David Fishback, a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate and GE College 
Bowl team member, said that the con- 
cept of revolution in America is “‘du- 
bious at its best, catastropic at its 
worst; a repressive fascistic counter- 
revolution would be virtually certain 

.’ “Public opinion,” he said, “is 
only a potent force if it is organized; 
to that end we must ‘get ourselves to- 
gether’ to organize for change.” 


U.S. Senator Edmund S. Muskie of 


Maine, in the Commencement Ad- 
dress, commented that “‘as seniors, we 
can always see clearly the problems 
and what to do about them. I can still 
see things that are wrong, but I’m not 
so sure how to go about correcting 
them.” Quoting from Francis Bacon, 
he said, “If a man shall begin with cer- 
tainty, he shall end with doubt, but if 
he begins with doubt, he shall end with 
certainty.” The Senator concluded, 
“So as you leave this university, rein- 
stitute doubts, they will help you to 
find more wisdom.” 

Other choice Muskie quotes in- 
cluded the following: “What really 
worries me is, whether after com- 
mencement you are going to feel as 


strong a sense of urgency as you said 
you did in college . .. What is equally 
troubling me is that we may waste so 
much time and energy being indignant 
with each other as not to give proper 
attention to the problems . . . Democ- 
racy must strive to provide a way that 
every legitimate interest may have its 
voice at the seat of power . . . We 
must make sure our democratic insti- 
tutions are responsive.” 

The following men received honor- 
ary degrees during the ceremonies: 
Senator Muskie, the degree of Doctor 
of Public Service; Marshall Clagett, 
professor, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton University, Doctor 
of Laws; the Reverend Charles Mar- 
tin, headmaster of St. Albans School, 
and Canon of the Washington Cathed- 
ral, Doctor of Letters; and Roger W. 
Jones, a former chairman of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Doctor of 
Public Service. 

Three GW alumni, Miss Winifred 
Grace Thompson (BA °50), director, 
Department of Public Welfare, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Joseph B. Danzan- 
sky (BA °35, JD °36), president of 
Giant Food, Inc.; and Benjamin De- 
Mott (BA °49), author and professor 
of English at Amherst College, re- 
ceived Alumni Achievement Awards. 
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Alumni Achievement Award recipients Benjamin DeMott, Joseph Danzansky and Winifred Thompson talk with Alumni Associa- 


tion President Dallas Shirley at Commencement. 


Spring Disturbance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


stored by GW three years ago at a 
cost of $300,000 contains some 12 
rooms, including three seminar rooms, 
a small library, and faculty offices. 

Steven (Nick) Greer, the 21-year- 
old acting chairman of SDS, from 
Scarsdale, N.Y., later testified, “We 
were going to Maury Hall as a sym- 
bolic gesture, a protest against the 
University complicity with the war, 
with militarization, with oppression, 
and the sh...y education that stu- 
dents get at this University.” 

He added: “We entered the build- 
ing at approximately 10:05 p.m., the 
(front) door was wide open... . At 
that point a number of fraternity peo- 
ple, and old jocks (former football 
players) showed up at the scene and 
began fighting with the people there, 
and demanded entrance, and they 
screamed everything from ‘kill that 
drunken bastard’ to ‘get the dirty com- 
munist motherf..... out of there,’ 
. .. we were in the building, and peo- 
ple were indeed scared of people 
outside. ...” 

After entering the unlocked front 
door, the SDS contingent seized, from 


Students David Camp, Steven Greer and Robert Fine discuss evidence with their attorney, Michael 
Tigar, during the administrative hearing on May 13. 


the maid, the keys to various offices 
and rooms in the building. The maid 
had refused their requests for the keys. 

A crowd of some 250 other students 
and onlookers, mostly hostile to the 
SDS contingent, assembled outside 
the building, and many taunts, jeers, 
and vulgarities were exchanged. 
Those inside the building barricaded 
the doors and windows with desks, 
chairs, filing cabinets, tables, and 
books. Some files were thrown out 
the window. As the situation between 
the groups inside and outside grew 
more tense, leaders of GW’s Student 
Assembly organized themselves as 
student marshals and successfully pre- 
vented what could have been a more 
violent clash. 

SDS issued five demands: ‘tan end 
to the Institute for Sino-Soviet Stud- 
ies” because it “propagates anti-com- 


munism” and provides ‘ideological 
support for American imperialism”; 
an end to the Logistics Research Proj- 
ect because it “plays a vital role in 
servicing the military machine” (the 
Project was at that time under study, 
see related story, page 4); “an end to 
the Human Resources Research 
Office” because it “plays a crucial 
role in the direction and application of 
American imperialist policy” (GW and 
HumRRO had, in fact, decided sev- 
eral weeks earlier to separate, story, 
page 3); “an end to ROTC and mili- 
tary recruiting” because ““ROTC 
serves to create a basically white elit- 
ist corps of officers in the U. S. armed 
forces, and provides the leadership 
necessary to further U.S. imperial- 
ism” (GW’s ROTC program was 
phased out several years ago because 
of lack of student interest, but GW 
students now may, if they desire, take 
ROTC at other universities in Wash- 
ington); and “open admission for all 
blacks” because “GWU is a white 
university in a 70% black city and its 
role in institutional racism must be 
immediately stopped.” 

Five hours later, at about 3 a.m., 
after the crowd outside had dispersed, 
and the risk of-a clash between op- 
posing students was removed, William 
P. Smith, Vice President for Student 


Affairs, announced to those inside 
Maury Hall that “. . . The University 
is preparing to obtain a temporary 
restraining order, and will proceed to 
do so unless the building is vacated 
within 15 minutes. . . .” He further 
stated that all students who had en- 
tered and occupied the building were 
subject to disciplinary procedures, un- 
der the guidelines previously estab- 
lished by the University for such 
action, and that non-students would 
be prosecuted under appropriate laws 
of the District of Columbia. He said 
University officials would be available 
the following day to discuss the initial 
demands of the group, provided the 
group vacated the building as 
requested. 

The announcements made by Mr. 
Smith had been prepared and agreed 
upon by various faculty and student 


leaders and administrators. 

Profanities such as “get the f . . . out 
of here” and “up against the wall 
motherf..... ” were yelled at Mr. 
Smith from inside the building, as he 
completed the statement. Mr. Greer 
asked about the possibility of amnesty. 
Mr. Smith said he would not recom- 
mend it. 

The group left the building within 
the time span requested. 

Several GW administrators and Stu- 
dent Assembly leaders then entered 
the building to inspect the damage. A 
reporter for the student newspaper 
said the place looked as if it had been 
used to film a full-length Three 
Stooges movie. The group found a 
large hole in the ceiling, ripped car- 
pets, slashed chair seats, broken 
tables, stacks of broken furniture in 
front of doors and windows. Files, 
books, bottles, and ash trays were 
scattered on the floors. One professor, 
who had locked himself in his office to 
protect his files and whose door had 
been barricaded by the occupiers with 
two bookcases, five filing cabinets, 
and two desks, was freed. Personal 
files of faculty members had been 
rifled, and private correspondence had 
been stolen (five of the stolen letters 
were later published in the Washing- 
ton Free Press, an underground news- 
paper). Two tape recorders, an electric 
clock, a tennis racket, a valued Bud- 
dha figure, a transistor radio, and an 
electric shaver were also missing. 
Damage to the furnishings was esti- 
mated at several thousand dollars. 

An emergency faculty meeting was 
called by President Elliott the follow- 
ing morning to review what had hap- 
pened. After an hour and a half’s dis- 
cussion, the Faculty voted their ap- 
proval of the administration’s “‘sensi- 
tive and effective handling” of the 
situation, and expressed “confidence 
in the ability of the President and other 
appropriate university officials to meet 
any similar crisis in the future.” The 
faculty also urged the President “to 
call upon the civil authorities to inter- 
vene in campus matters only as a last 
resort” and commended the students 
outside Maury Hall who “‘contributed 
in an effective and responsible manner 
to the prevention of violence.” 


While the faculty met inside Lisner 
Auditorium, about 250 students who 
were prevented from attending the 
closed meeting gathered in the street 
and on the sidewalk in front of Lisner 
and argued, at times violently, about 
the Sino-Soviet takeover. (After the 
faculty meeting was over they were 
allowed to hold a rally in Lisner.) The 
outside gathering eventually turned 
into an open forum, and one of the 
first to speak was SDS leader Steven 
Greer: 

“We are proud of the fact that we 
acted in the manner we did last night,” 
he said. “We will no longer let this 
university or any other organization 
in society engage in research which is 
detrimental.” He said the Sino-Soviet 
Institute had close ties with the Fed- 


President Elliott confers with a Student Assem- 
bly leader during the emergency faculty meeting 
the morning following the Maury Hall incident. 


eral Government. 

At anews conference the same day, 
President Elliott said the Institute gets 
most of its money from the Ford 
Foundation, and none whatsoever 
from the Defense Department or the 
CIA. 

Three days later, on April 27th, 
faculty members of the Sino-Soviet 
Institute issued a statement. The In- 
stitute, they said, is “entirely an aca- 
demic institution.” Its scholars “teach 
and carry on research based on the 
methods of their disciplines.” Toward 
this end, they said, efforts have been 
made to make available material from 
Government sources. But, they added, 
the Institute is not engaged in any 
Government-sponsored research. 
They said that several Institute mem- 
bers have worked individually as con- 
sultants with the Government, “‘a 
common practice throughout the 
American academic community. . . . 
Any attempt to distort the collection 
and availability of this [Government] 
material by innuendo or false accu- 
sations shows only the naivete of the 
political intent of the perpetrators of 
the attack.” 

Kurt London, director of the 
Institute, said in an interview in the 
Washington Daily News that the de- 
partment is totally devoid of any 
“party line” and labeled the attacks 
by SDS as “coercion” designed to 
force the Institute to adopt the SDS 
viewpoint. 

During the three days following the 
Maury Hall disorder, 1500 GW stu- 
dents signed a petition urging no am- 
nesty for those students involved in 
the incident. The petition read: “We: 
the students of George Washington 
University, firmly believe in each stu- 
dent’s right to passively protest and 
air opinion. We therefore state that wê 
will not tolerate the destruction 0 
property, University or private, nof 
the abridgement of our rights to ac 
cess of University buildings and 


classes as a means or an end of pro- 
lest. We feel that the participants in 
the actions of Wednesday, the twenty- 
third of April, 1969, within the Sino- 
Soviet building should receive no am- 
nesty, be duly punished, and held fully 
responsible for all damages that 
occurred.” 

On April 29, University officials 
iled a complaint with the U. S. Attor- 
ley’s office against five non-students 
illegedly involved in the Maury Hall 
akeover. These non-students were 
irrested and released on personal 
ond, pending a trial set for August 7. 

On May 1, the University issued 
Written notices of charges against 16 
students (later reduced to 15) with a 
10tice to appear before the Vice Pres- 
dent for Student Affairs at an admin- 
Strative hearing on May 13. 

They were told they were “alleged 
© have unlawfully entered, forcibly 
eized, and to have been unlawfully 
resent in offices of a University build- 
ng (Maury Hall) on University prop- 
rty and, by your unlawful conduct 
ind presence, you thereby contributed 
0 acts which resulted in serious dam- 
ge to the building, its furnishings, to 
‘ficial University documents, papers, 
ind other materials, and to the per- 
Onal effects of the assigned occupants 
f the building; and, further, that your 
inlawful conduct resulted in an unrea- 
Onable interference and obstruction 
vith the normal and necessary func- 
ions of teaching, research, and learn- 
ng of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
itudies’ faculty members and 
tudents.” 

They were further told that their 
Onduct was in violation of the follow- 
ng University policies: 

“Any member of the University (a) 
vho engages in conduct that unrea- 
Onably obstructs teaching, research, 
nd learning, or (b) who unreasonably 
bstructs free access to members or 
uests of the University, or to Univer- 
ity buildings, or (c) who disobeys 
€neral regulations of the University, 
r (d) who damages University prop- 
rty or injures members or guests of 
he University, may be punished for 
is conduct by dismissal from the Uni- 
€rsity, or by some lesser disciplinary 
ction, through procedures established 
/ithin the University for the govern- 
tent of its members.” 

Their procedural rights were also 
Sted, including the right to continue 
) attend class under no penalty until 
ll University review or University 
Ppellate procedures were exhausted, 
nd the right to appeal any decisions 
f the Hearing Officer (Vice President 
Mith) to the University Hearing 
‘Ommittee on Student Affairs, a com- 
littee composed of six students and 
x faculty members. 

These arrangements were in line 
‘ith judicial procedures previously 
Stablished within the University and 
ndorsed by GW’s Committee on the 
Iniversity Judicial System, a commit- 
e also composed equally of students 
nd faculty. 
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On Tuesday afternoon, May 6, one 
week prior to the administrative hear- 
ing, some 80 SDS members and sup- 
porters walked into Rice Hall to de- 
mand a dialogue with President El- 
liott. They went up to the Board of 
Trustees Room, adjoining the Presi- 
dent’s office on the 8th floor. Student 
Assembly leaders and various faculty 
members were summoned to the 
scene. The discussions, sometimes 
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Michael Tigar, defense attorney and John Cantini, prosecuting attorney, confer with hearing officer 
William P. Smith. 


quite heated and peppered with ob- 
scenities, centered on the demands 
issued by SDS from Maury Hall. 
President Elliott appeared before the 
group for about an hour. Moderates 
and radical students finally agreed on 
one major issue—to back the Black 
Students Union in its demand for a 
university commitment to enroll each 
year for the next five years, without 
charge, 100 new black students from 
the inner city of Washington (see re- 
lated item, page 9). They also agreed 
to continue to demand that the 15 
students charged in the occupation of 
Maury Hall be tried by students and 


not brought before a University hear- 
ing. President Elliott told the group 
that he, in general, favored a student 
judiciary, but that the 15 occupiers 
would have to be tried under univer- 
sity judicial procedures in existence at 
the time of the Maury Hall takeover. 
The president indicated he would rec- 
ommend to the University Senate the 
establishment of a student court, but 
added that such a court, if approved, 


still could not try the occupiers (see 
story on student court, page10). The 
group disbanded at about 4:40 p.m. 
On May 13, the Governing Board 
of the General Alumni Association, in 
a letter to President Elliott, “noted 
with admiration and pride your deci- 
sive leadership in utilizing the avail- 
able legal resourses to quiet the recent 
disturbances. . . . We support your 
actions to make sure that the few who 
would disrupt the University are 
promptly and properly disciplined.” 
The administrative hearing for the 
15 alleged Maury Hall occupiers be- 
gan at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, May 13, in 


the Conference Room on the 6th floor 
of the Library. Ninety chairs for ob- 
servers had been arranged, and these 
were filled immediately. Some 100 
students jammed the stairway to the 
6th floor and thumped and banged on 
the locked door, yelling, “Try us all! 
try us all!” and “Open it up or shut it 
down!” with accompanying hand- 
clapping. They broke the lock and 
came into the hearing room. Nearly all 
the chairs were then removed by the 
students occupying them, in order to 
make room for a larger number of stu- 
dents to sit on the floor, including the 
area around the witness chairs and the 
Hearing Officer’s table. A few roosted 
on Chairs and tables at the sides of the 
room. Others stood six to 10 deep in 
the open doorway. 

The hearing began with the Hearing 
Officer, Vice President Smith, stating 
the ground rules for observers. The 
official transcript of the hearing re- 
corded the following sequence: 


SMITH: “*. . . an effort was made to 
limit the number of members of the 
University community admitted as 
observers to the number of chairs — 
may we have order, please.” (Hiss- 
ing.) “. . . to the chairs available, but 
since observers broke down the door 
in the back . . .” (Applause.) (Holler- 
ing and jeering.) “. . . the effort was 
unsuccessful.” (Laughter.) 


The 15 charged students were given 
the choice of having their case heard 
in the “public” hearing, or individually 
in private hearings. Five chose the 
latter (one of them preferred the public 
hearing, but his father’s request for a 
private hearing was honored). The 
public hearing then began, with H. 
John Cantini, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent and Assistant Treasurer, bring- 
ing the charges. He was so chosen be- 
cause his responsibilities include the 
care and custody of university build- 
ings. The defendants secured as their 
attorney, Michael E. Tigar, a 28-year- 
old specialist in Selective Service law, 
whose clients have included Yippie 
leader Abbie Hoffman (for conspiracy 
in the Chicago convention disorders) 
and various demonstrators arrested in 
the October, 1968, march on the 
Pentagon. 

The observers, many of them rowdy 
supporters of those charged, made the 
hearing raucous throughout, repeat- 
edly cheering the defense attorney 
while jeering at comments from prose- 
cution witnesses and the Hearing Offi- 
cer. (The University Hearing Com- 
mittee would later censure this “gross 
discourtesy and disruption.”’) 

Eye-witnesses at the public hearing 
identified nine of the ten charged stu- 
dents as having been inside Maury 
Hall during the occupation on the 
night of April 23. Mr. Greer admitted 
the presence of himself and his wife. 
The tenth student was cleared, be- 
cause of the lack of a creditable wit- 
ness against him. 

Charges, however, that the students 


had caused damage to the building and 7 
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had gone through private files and be- 
longings of faculty members were 
dropped when the defense attorney 
argued that the University had not 
proven that any of the students 
charged were personally involved in 
the damage. He also argued that the 
University failed to prove the condi- 
tion of the building prior to its 
occupation. 

Mr. Cantini, in his summation, 
noted that “we have shown that these 
students were not authorized to be in 
the building . . . that they forced Mrs. 
Stephenson (the maid) to turn the 
keys over to them” and “we have had 
eye witnesses to show that each per- 
son who has been accused today was 
in the building at all times.” He also 
noted that “photographs showed the 
condition of the building after the 
seizure was over.” 

Mr. Tigar, in his summation, said 
that no evidence was introduced to 
show that any of these particular re- 
spondents obtained the maid’s keys; 
further that there was no evidence of 
force with respect to any of these 
respondents. “The evidence shows,” 
he argued, “that a group of students 
motivated by the desire to make a 
symbolic gesture of protest were pres- 
ent in a building . . . that is the most it 
shows.” 

His summation drew thunderous 
applause and raised fist salutes from 
the students in the room. 


Within a few days Vice President 
Smith announced his decisions (in re- 
gard to the public and private hearings 
that had been held up to that time): 
Seven students were notified that, ef- 
fective May 17, 1969, they were dis- 
missed from the University. Two stu- 
dents were suspended until the spring 
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The president fields questions from students during a gathering in Lisner Auditorium following the 


faculty meeting on April 24. 
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semester of 1970. A letter of repri- 
mand was delivered to two students. 
Charges against three students were 
dropped. 

Those dismissed were: Catherine 
M. Blount, David I. Camp, Gordon C. 
Folkemer, Gary I. Frank, Sarah Greer, 
Steven Greer, and David Kramer. 
Suspended were Linda Bennett and 
Nancy L. Meyer. All of these students 
appealed the suspensions and dismis- 
sals to the University Hearing Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs, as provided 
for in the University’s judicial pro- 
cedures. 

Letters of reprimand went to Alan 
R. Dreifuss and Karen Haber. They 
did not appeal. 

On Thursday, May 15, the Board of 
Trustees, at its regular spring meeting 
extended a vote of thanks to President 
Elliott for the “calm and judicious 
manner” in which he had handled the 
student disturbances. 

On Monday, May 19—the day af- 
ter Vice President Smith’s decisions, 
but prior to the appeal discussions in 
the Hearing Committee—some 200 
students, protesting the dismissals 
and suspensions, staged a noon rally 
and then marched to Rice Hall, the 
administration building. Finding the 
doors locked they began shouting 
“Open it up or shut it down!” Shortly 
they left and went to Monroe Hall, 
chanting “Join us” on the way. 


At Monroe they gathered in a sec- 
ond-floor corridor, and later in a 
classroom, and argued and discussed 
among themselves and with various 
GW officials. The president and vice 
president of the Student Assembly 
made various efforts to get them to 
leave. At three different times 
throughout the afternoon the students 
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William P. Smith, Vice President for Student 
Affairs, tells students inside Maury Hall that 
the University is about to obtain a temporary 


restraining order unless the building is vacated 


within 15 minutes. 


were told by administrative officials 
that they were disrupting normal aca- 
demic activities, that they were tres- 
passing, and that they had to leave 
within five minutes. 

Although the room remained filled 
throughout the day, the makeup of the 
group changed frequently (except for 
a hard core) with many students leav- 
ing and entering at various times. 

Several news photographers were 
threatened by the protestors, and told 
that their cameras would be taken 
away if they shot any pictures of the 
students. A University female pho- 
tographer was struck, and a CBS-TV 
camera was badly damaged. Finally, 
at 4 p.m. Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Harold F. Bright warned the 
protestors, “.. . I am suspending each 
of you who does not leave within five 
minutes,” and “whatever measures 
are necessary to clear this building 
will be taken.” He returned a half- 
hour later. Few had left. He an- 
nounced simply, “The suspension is 
herewith invoked,” and walked out. 

At some point early in the after- 
noon the air conditioning in Monroe 
Hall had been turned off, and the tem- 
perature in the occupied room rose 
to about 100 degrees. Outside, a 
gentle rain fell intermittently as a 
crowd of curious and concerned stu- 
dents milled about. 

As the protesting students inside 
Monroe Hall were issuing demands 
for amnesty for those charged in the 
Maury Hall incident and demands for 
a review of that case by an independ- 
ent commission, University officials 
began the long, slow process of get- 
ting a temporary restraining order. 
(Officials later explained that the vari- 
ous threats of suspension had been 
used in an effort to clear the building 
without a court order; indeed, the 
failure of these threats convinced the 
court of the necessity for a court 
order; the mass suspension actually 
was unenforceable because of lack of 
identification of the large group, and 
these suspensions therefore were 
withdrawn.) 


At about 10:30 p.m., 10 hours after 
the occupation began, U.S. Marshal 
Luke C. Moore and two of his deputy 
marshals appeared in front of the pro- 


testers, numbering then about 125,}° 
and read the court order prohibiting 1 
the occupation of Monroe Hall or any }. 


other University buildings for a period 
of 10 days. “You are required to va- 
cate this building forthwith” he said, 
adding “irrespective of your de- 
mands . . . this court order is non- 
negotiable.” 

They left. 

Before noon the next day, a deputy 


marshal posted 37 copies of the order 4; 


throughout the campus, including one 
on the front door of Rice Hall. 

At 1:30 p.m. that day, some 200 
students assembled in front of Rice 
Hall, and at 4 p.m. a group of 50 or so 


entered the lobby and sat on the floor. ji 


Four from the group went upstairs to 
request that the restraining order be 
lifted and that permission be granted 
for rallies to be held in Monroe Yard. 
Permission for the rallies was granted, 
but the restraining order was not re- 
moved. The demonstrators rejected 
the compromise and said they would 
remain in Rice Hall until the order 
was lifted. At 5 p.m. the protesters 
were notified that the building was 
closed and that their continued pres- 
ence would be in violation of the 
court order. 

“I’m asking each of you to leave,” 
said Mr. Cantini. “If you don’t leave, 
you're violating the restraining order, 
and we'll apply for a contempt cita- 
tion. I’m asking you to leave.” Three 
such announcements were made. Mr. 
Greer also asked the students to leave, 
indicating there would be other times 


to demonstrate. 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Profile: GW Protester 


A composite picture can be drawn of the 
students who illegally entered the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies and the other stu- 
dents who were guilty of violating a court 
order by their illegal presence in Rice Hall. 

All are white. Six are females, ten are 
males. They numbered one freshman, eight 
sophomores, two juniors, four seniors, and 
one graduate student. Nearly all were 
graduated from large suburban high 
schools in upper middle class neighbor- 
hoods—a majority from the New York, 
New Jersey, Washington, D. C. suburbs. 
Not all but a majority have at one time of 


another been on academic probation while 


at GW. (This means the student’s grades 
fell below a C average or 2.0.) 

Three are undecided on their majors; 
six majored or indicated an interest in Po- 
litical Science, Government, or Public and 
International Affairs. Three expressed an 
interest in science, two were psychology 
majors, and one each major in philosoph 
and in history. 

With several notable exceptions, most 
of them ranked in the middle of their high 
school graduating classes. They had be- 
longed to foreign relations clubs and serv 
ice clubs, worked on the campus news- 
paper or yearbook or were engaged if 
sports, debating, or honor societies. 


PARENTHETICALLY GW 


GW will appear again on the GE College Bowl, Saturday, Sept. 20, against Boston 
University. A GW team lost by only 15 points to Lehigh University on June 1, and Lehigh 
subsequently won their fifth in a row and retired undefeated. College Bowl officials were 
so impressed with the GW team, and so disturbed by a mechanical failure which prevented 
the showing of the University’s film, that they broke precedent and invited GW for an 
immediate return engagement. (See photograph, page 11.) 

The University housing regulation that all full-time unmarried freshmen must live in 
residence halls or with their parents will be dropped, effective September, 1970. University 
officials and students feel it is unfair to require students to live in residence halls “when 
the student can many times live off campus less expensively and perhaps more happily.” 

Acting on a proposal of the Black Students Union, President Elliott has authorized 40 

tuition remission grants for each freshman class beginning in September, 1969, for disad- 
Vvantaged inner-city students who meet minimum entrance requirements. Last fall 25 inner- 
city students were admitted tuition-free. A full-time coordinator for the program will be 
appointed. 
Jay W. Forrester, professor of Industrial Management at M.1.T. and formerly a research 
engineer with the M.I.T. Digital Computer Laboratory, has been named the 1968 Inventor- 
of-the-Year by GW’s PTC Research Institute. Professor Forrester’s most significant recent 
Contribution has been a memory system with magnetic cores capable of bistable operation 
through the use of materials having nearly square hysteresis loops, and electrically excit- 
ing them by coincident currents. 

GW is presently engaged in a project funded by a $68,500 grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation aimed at developing a greater first-hand understanding of educational practices and 
Problems for those persons who formulate Federal education legislation. This will be done 
by bringing these individuals (representatives from the legislative offices of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, the Office of Education and the Bureau of the 
Budget) into closer contact with educators, students, and citizen groups in the field. 
Traveling seminars will involve these representatives in visits to schools, computer pro- 
grams, and poverty projects in the inner city and Appalachia. Samuel Halperin is director 
of the project. 

Frank H. Weitzel (LLB °35), former U. S. assistant comptroller general, has been 
named recipient of the prestigious St. George Medal and Citation for his contributions to 
cancer control. Mr. Weitzel has been a member of the Board of Trustees of the D. C. 
Chapter of the American Cancer Society for the past 16 years. 

: The University Player’s production of As You Like It has been chosen as the presenta- 
tion of Washington’s Summer Shakespeare Festival at the Sylvan Theatre. Included in the 
Production is the original score, written by Cary Engleberg, a GW junior in pre-med. 


Dr. T. Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery, has announced research results 
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by the president of the University on the recommendation of the president of the Student Assembly. (Story, page 10.) 
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Four Students from Stevens Elementary School in Northwest Washington check out of GW’s Hospital after a long day “on the 
Job.” These “men” and other kindergarten and first grade students had just enjoyed a party planned for them to climax Hospital 
Week—a week of tours and talks on “how to stay out of the Hospital.” They also learned that if one has to come in, it’s really a 
ople. The project began when the students painted their impressions ( right ) of hospital 


activity ; . . ; ; ; 
ity on plywood squares which were later displayed on a fence surrounding the site of the new emergency room. 
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niversity peace. Members of the all-Student Court are to be appointed 


which complete another step toward a diagnostic test for cancer, and perhaps presage new 
ways of controlling the disease. Dr. Alford bases his hope on new findings about antigens — 
substances that reside on the outer surfaces of human cells and which trigger the cells’ 
immunological responses to a “foreign” invader. It is this mechanism that is responsible 
for the body’s rejection of a transplanted organ. Dr. Ariel C. Hollinshead, Associate 
Research Professor of Medicine, is involved in the research with Dr. Alford. 


Judge Catherine B. Kelly of the D.C. Court of Appeals (JD °51) has been named 
“Woman Lawyer of The Year” by the D.C. Women’s Bar Association. Judge Kelly 
served as an associate judge of the municipal court under President Eisenhower, and 
was later appointed as associate judge of the District Court of Appeals by President 
Johnson. 


Wayne Dobbs, GW’s basketball coach, has been selected as one of “America’s Out- 
standing Young Men for 1969.” Coach Dobbs is 29. This past season, in his second year 
as head coach, he led the Colonials to their first winning season (14-11) in nine years. 

Coach Dobbs recently signed 6'7” Mike Battle, a graduate of Lincoln Heights High 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he averaged 26.4 points and 19.4 rebounds last season, 
making him the second highest scorer of the 42 teams in the Cincinnati area. 


Former campus humor columnist Dick Woflsie, from New Rochelle, N.Y., who has 
syndicated a weekly humor column in student newspapers throughout the country, is 
trying out the television business this summer. Mr. Wolfsie, a June graduate (AB, Ameri- 
can Thought and Civilization), is writing and producing a weekly TV show for the Virginia 
Council on Health and Medical Careers. The telecasts are aimed at high school students. 
In September, he will write a monthly column for the Council for high school papers in 
Virginia. 

Dr. John Parks, Dean of GW’s Medical Center, has been elected a Fellow of the 
prestigious British Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. 

Five GW athletes have been selected for inclusion in the 1969 edition of Outstanding 
College Athletes of America. The Tallent brothers, Bob and Mike, along with Roger 
Strong, represent GW’s basketball squad. Hank Bunnell and Eric Sprink were recognized 
from the baseball team. 


A nationally recognized medical educator assumed the chairmanship of the Department 
of Medicine in the GW Medical Center on July 1. Dr. Wallace N. Jensen succeeded Dr. 
Thomas McPherson Brown, who will continue as Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 
and focus his major efforts in arthritis and rheumatoid diseases. Dr. Jensen previously was 
Professor of Medicine and Vice Chairman of the Department of Medicine at Ohio State 
University. His major research contributions have been in diseases of the blood. 


Carl J. Lange, an experimental psychologist, has been appointed Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent for Research at GW. This new position combines directorship of the Educational 
Resources Information Center Clearing House on Higher Education and administration 
of the Office of Sponsored Research. Dr. Lange was formerly Assistant Director for Plan- 
ning at GW’s Human Resources Research Office (HumRRO). 


Physician Links LSD To Birth Defects; 
Tests Reveal Fractured Chromosomes 


Dr. Cecil Jacobson 


Dr. Cecil B. Jacobson, Assistant 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy, has presented data linking the 
drug LSD to severe birth defects, ste- 
rility, premature aging, and harm to 
unborn generations whose grandpar- 
ents may have experimented with 
LSD only once. 


In an examination of about 150 
pregnant women who took LSD at 
least once before or during pregnancy, 
Dr. Jacobson found that the drug re- 
acts with DNA, the so-called “magi- 
cal chemical of the body” that creates 
chromosomes and is the agent of 
heredity. LSD sometimes causes these 
chromosomes to fail to separate or 
results in an extra chromosome, Dr. 
Jacobson said. The fractured chromo- 
somes, found in both the mother and 
their offspring, cause a mutation or a 
change in the heredity patterns that 
the chromosomes pass on to the cells 
and tissues, the study found. 

All of the 150 women included in 
the study had fractured chromosomes. 
The mutations in the blood and tissue 
of the unborn child are so severe, Dr. 
Jacobson said, that in most cases the 
pregnancy ends in “a natural abortion” 
and in some cases it is terminated by 
a theraputic abortion done for psy- 
chological reasons. 

Dr. Jacobson said he believes, but 
cannot prove without further study, 
that abnormal cellular activity caused 
by the fractured chromosomes causes 
leukemia and premature aging. 


Senate Approves Interim Student Court 


An “interim” Student Court to hear 
breaches of the University peace was 
approved by the University Senate at 
a special meeting on May 9. 

The all-student, five-member Court 
will deal with initial adjudication of 
charges that students have violated 
University rules for maintaining the 
peace of the campus. Appeals of Court 
decisions may be made by either the 
University or the charged students to 
the University Hearing Committee on 
Student Affairs, a student-faculty 
group. 

Members of the Court are to be 
appointed by the president of the Uni- 
versity on the recommendation of the 
President of the Student Assembly. 
His recommendations must have the 
approval of the Student Assembly. A 


GW Instructor Selected 
A White House Fellow 


A GW English instructor, Miss 
Pastora San Juah, has been selected a 
White House Fellow for 1969-70. 
Miss San Juan is one of only 18 young 
persons (35 and under) who will 
spend a year working with the Vice 
President, a Cabinet member, or in 
the White House. 

White House Fellows are selected 
as potential leaders who serve for a 
year in the Administration, and then 
return to their businesses, professions, 
education, or take on new tasks in 


10 public service. During the year, they 


faculty member from the law school 
will be appointed by the University 
president as legal advisor to the Court. 
Actions must be based on a majority 
vote of the full court. 


An accused student will have the 
option of having the charges against 
him heard either by the Student Court 
or by the office of the Vice President 
for Student Affairs. Previously, cases 
had to be heard by the Vice President. 


The Student Court will function un- 
til June 30, 1970, unless it is sooner 
repealed, amended, or extended. 


Members of the Court for 1969-70 
are: Jeffrey M. Clyman, Jackie Black- 
well, Greg Valliere, John Del Negro, 
and Paul Zeman. The acting faculty 
advisor is Monroe Freedman. 


work closely with top Administration 
officials, take part in an orientation 
and study program, participate in 
seminars with international and na- 
tional leaders, and hold sessions 
among themselves to discuss their 
various assignments. Twelve of this 
years selectees are in higher educa- 
tion, as faculty members, graduate 
students, or 1969 graduates. 

Miss Pastora, a native of Cuba, 
came to the United States in 1948. 
She received her B.A. at St. Bernard 
College in 1962, her M.A. at GW in 
1966, and is presently completing 
work at GW on her dissertation for a 
Ph.D. in American Studies. 
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Toastmaster Mark Evans and President Elliott at the Alumni Awards dinner on May 17. 


PRESIDENT DISCUSSES STUDENT UNREST 
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Alumni, Faculty Honored For Service To GW 


Alienation of child from parent is 
“probably the most serious cause of 
the disruption and anarchy which we 
see today,” President Elliott suggested 
at the annual Alumni Awards Dinner 
May 17 at the Mayflower Hotel. 

President Elliott said he becomes 
increasingly convinced of the idea as 
he talks with college students and the 
younger. 

He indicated that schools on the 
one hand have implied an omniscience 
in dealing with youth while parents on 
the other hand have relied upon others 
to do for their children what they 
themselves have not done. 

“We must take another look at our 
society,” he said. 

Alumni, faculty and staff members 
were honored for service to the Uni- 
versity by the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation at the dinner. 

Alumni recognized at the dinner 
were Judge L. Jackson Embrey, past 
president of the General Alumni As- 
sociation; Charles E. Bish, School of 


Events Scheduled 
For Law Alumni 


The following events have been 
scheduled for law alumni during sum- 
mer and early fall: 

July 30: GW law alumni breakfast, 
during the American Trial Lawyers 
Association meeting, Denver, Col. 

Aug. 13: GW law alumni luncheon, 
during American Bar Association in 
Dallas, Tex. Featured speaker: The 
Hon. Sarah T. Hughes (LLB ’22), 
Judge, U.S. District Court, Dallas. 
Judge Hughes administered the oath 
of office to Lyndon B. Johnson fol- 
lowing the assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

Sept. 5: GW law alumni breakfast, 
during the Federal Bar Association’s 
annual meeting in Miami Beach. 

Oct. 4: 104th Anniversary Dinner, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The dinner will be preceded by a 
seminar on “The Continuing Legal 
Education Program,” conducted by 
GW law professors. The regional 
meeting of the Law Alumni Associa- 
tion will also be held at this time, 
rather than at the annual American 
Bar Association meeting. 


Education; Dr. Jerome Epstein, Meé 
ical School; the Honorable Philbri¢ 
McCoy (retired judge), of the Lo 
Angeles area alumni group; Jack Mol 
ton, of the Columbian College alum 

William F. Ryan, Jr., of the GW 
Colonials; and Miss Emilie Margar 
White, of Columbian Women. 

In addition to a 40-year servi 
award given to C. Max Farringto 
Assistant to the President for Speci 
Projects, the faculty members ho 
ored for 25 years of service were: D 
James J. Feffer, Associate Dean ¢ 
The Medical Center and Professor ¢ 
Medicine; Dr. Leon Gerber, Clini 
Instructor in Surgery; Dr. Caroli 
Jackson, Assistant Clinical Professé 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Murié 
Hope McClanahan, Associate Profes 
sor of English Composition; and D 
George D. Weickhardt, Assista 
Clinical Professor of Neurology. 

The master of ceremonies for t 
program was Mark Evans, a Met 
Media executive. 


Law Dean Named Tc 
HEW Authority Post 


Edward A. Potts, Associate De 
of the National Law Center, has be 
appointed a member of the Depa 
ment of Health, Education and Wé 
fare’s Reviewing Authority on Scho 
Desegregation. The Authority is 
appellate court of last resort fi 
school districts about to lose Fede 
Funds. 

Existing HEW guidelines gave 
September, 1969, deadline to sche 
districts to desegregate unless t 
had to build new schools. Howev 
the Nixon Administration recen 
said that it would not hold the So 
to “arbitrary” deadlines for sché 
desegregation. Earlier this year fi 
Southern school districts were gi 
60-day extensions to comply with t 
law before Federal Funds were cut 0 

Dean Potts stressed the emotiof 
impact desegregation involves, s 
ing he would be “‘just as objective 
I possibly can.” He called his p 
sonal viewpoint irrelevant and sé 
he “anticipated many sleepless nig 
studying decisions.” “School deseg 
gation is rarely simple,” he added. 


Alumni Eligible For 
Membership in Club 


A GW Faculty and Alumni Club, 
with private dining facilities, a lounge, 


and a cocktail lounge for its members, 


will be housed in the new Univ ersity 
Center, scheduled for completion this 
fall. 

The Club will occupy the west half 
of the third floor of the Center, at 21st 
and Eye Streets, in the middle of the 
GW campus. Indoor parking, a roof 
terrace, bowling, billiards, a barber- 
shop, and a theatre for the perform- 
Ing arts are additional features of the 
Center, 

Programs, activities, and services 
to be offered through the Club will be 
made through autonomous officers 
and committees selected by the mem- 
bership. The Club, as a co-occupant 
of the Center, will cooperate with the 
University Center Governing Board 
In matters relating to the rest of the 
building. A temporary steering com- 
mittee of faculty, alumni, and admin- 
istrators will operate until a member- 
ship board is elected. 

Alumni will be notified during the 
Summer concerning the opportunity 
for membership. Those who are not 
notified, and are interested, may con- 
tact Ellwood Smith, director of 
Alumni Relations, 676-6435. 
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toward upgrading the nation’s delivery of com- 


Speakers on Campus 


Several speakers have addressed 
the GW student body in recent weeks, 
with an ideological span from liberal 
to conservative to Black Muslim. 


Muhammad Ali 
Former heavyweight champion 
Muhammad Ali presented his views 
on the solution to racial strife in 
America, before an overflow audience 
of 1,700 students on May 5. “We've 
tried integration, we’ve tried educa- 
tion, we've tried shooting and looting. 
When people can’t get along, 
separation is the best solution.” He 
advocated a black American state, 
noting “the black man must have 
land where he can go build a nation 
and not beg for jobs or bread.” He 
denounced interracial marriage be- 
cause “white people don’t want their 
children to have kinky hair, and black 
people do not want their children to 

have blond hair.” 


Allard K. Lowenstein 

Rep. Allard K. Lowenstein (D- 
N.Y.) told GW students on May 13 
that the use of violence to bring about 
change on American campuses ac- 
complished nothing that couldn’t be 
done by peaceful means and hurts the 
antiwar and civil-rights movements. 


.ReMSCLENON. .DaFLSHBASCKs. 


The whole “freedom of speech” 
movement that began at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley several 
years ago now seems to have reversed 
itself, he said, with students violently 
stifling free speech on campus. 


Dr. John Knowles 

Dr. John Knowles, a controversial 
candidate once in line for the position 
of Assistant Secretary of HEW for 
Health, praised George Washington 
University for attacking a health 
problem by creating its University 
Clinic. In a speech on April 27 dedi- 
cating GW’s 13-story medical clinic, 
Dr. Knowles warned that health care 
has come to be regarded as an “‘in- 
alienable right” of American citizens 
and predicted confrontations ‘“‘like 
those seen in the New York public 
schools,” if it is not provided. He 
said that medicare “will forever be a 
monument to the failure of private 
medicine to meet the health needs of 
the elderly.” 
Donald “Buz” Lukens 

Addressing a student rally spon- 
sored by GW’s Young Republicans, 
Ohio Congressman Donald “Buz” 
Lukens supported the right of all 
groups to express their ideas, noting 


E. K. Morris, Chairman of the University’s Board of Trustees, and Mrs. Finn Ronne, chairman of Columbian Dean Kramer of GW’s National Law Center and GW law alumnus James Robertson (right) 
Women’s Jubilee Reception, greet Miss Alice Hutchins Drake, former president of the group at the reception congratulate Walter E. Washington, mayor of the District of Columbia, upon his being initiated 


“suppression of ideas is wrong.” His 
answers to questions from the stu- 
dents covered topics from South 
Africa to the ABM system. He sup- 
ported the latter, commenting “I 
would like to see equal attention for 
both domestic and security problems 
. . . but you have to look at security 
first.” 


Thomas A. Flannery 


U.S. Attorney Thomas A. Flan- 
nery, in a speech to GW law alumni 
on June 5, promised ‘*‘an intense and 
concerted effort” to eliminate con- 
sumer frauds in Washington and to 
help those who have been victimized 
by them. Denouncing corrupt sales- 
men who use “‘lies, trickery, and de- 
ceitful tactics” to victimize the poor 
and ignorant, he said he would estab- 
lish a section in his office devoted to 
“the development and rigorous pros- 
ecution” of fraud cases. The new U. S. 
Attorney said also that his office will 
“move vigorously against traffic in 
drugs, with special attention directed 
toward major peddlers and pushers.” 


Other spring speakers included Will 
Rogers, Jr., and North Carolina Con- 
gressman Wilmer D. “Vinegar Bend” 
Mizell. 


into the Order of the Coif, a senior law honor society. 
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GW'’s team that participated in the GE College Bowl poses for a picture before airtime on June 1. Although defeated by Lehigh, GW will 
participate again on the NBC-TV program against Boston University on Sept. 20. (See item, page 9.) 11 
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Jean Gladding 
Miss Jean Gladding, a 


spirited young adminis- 
trator who directs the 
Secondary School Honors 
Program, finds her sum- 
mers at GW more than 
challenging with over 100 
high school juniors from 
across the country invad- 
ing Washington to attend 
summer school classes on 
GW’s campus. Now in its 
third year, the program, 
proclaimed a success by 
both students and profes- 
sors, affords cultural and 
recreational activities for 
the participants as well 
as the opportunity to 
sample the curriculum 
with college students. 


Second Class Postage 
Paid at Washington, D. C. 
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Peter P. Hill 


Determining university 
objectives can hardly be 
considered an easy task in 
the day of troubled cam- 
puses. As chairman of the 
University Senate’s Com- 
mittee on University 
Objectives, Peter P. Hill, 
Associate Professor of 
History, will attempt, with 
his committee, to outline 
a set of objectives which 
may help determine the 
future role and direction 
of George Washington 
University. Professor Hill 
has been an active partici- 
pant on several student- 
faculty committees. 


Frank N. Miller, M.D. 
While William Shake- 


speare can hardly be 
credited with a significant 
vaccine or drug discovery, 
he has been linked to 
medicine by a GW physi- 
cian. Dr. Frank Miller 
(BS '43, M.D.’48), As- 
sociate Dean of Student 
and Curricular Affairs, 
found many curious 
medical students search- 
ing for that link enrolled 
in his “Medicine in Shake- 
speare” course this year. 
Selected as the speaker for 
the Medical School's Com- 
mencement, Dr. Miller 
exposed a connection 
between several of Shake- 
speare’s leading men and 
the mysterious world of 


Robert G. Dixon 


A dynamic Professor of 
Law at GW’s National 
Law Center, Robert G. 
Dixon has for many years 
promoted the Supreme 
Court's ‘‘one-man-one- 
vote” mandate, which he 
says is symbolic of an 
aspiration for fairness and 
meaningful membership in 
the body politic. He has 
served as a consultant 

on reapportionment to 
several state constitutional 
conventions and has 
conducted research on 
representation and 
reapportionment. 
Recently, he was a 
participant in GW’s 
“Supreme Court” 
television series. 


Peggy Cooper 


A second year student at 
GW’s National Law 
Center, Miss Peggy 
Cooper has many interests 
besides law, including 
directing the “Workshops 
for Careers in the Arts,” 
which will operate for the 
second summer at GW. 
Originated as a summer 
program to expose D.C. 
youngsters to professional 
training in the arts, the 

69 program will be con- 
ducted on Saturdays, come 
September, and will 
eventually be the foun- 
dation for a high school 
for the performing arts. 


medicine. 


Spring Disturbance Continued trom Page 8) 


Most of the group left the lobby and went outside. 

The few remaining in the lobby were quiet, but refused 
to leave. 

At about 7 p.m. University officials and attorneys, U. S. 
Marshal Luke Moore, and representatives of the U. S. At- 
torney’s Office appeared before Judge Gerhard A. Gessell, 
and an arrest order was issued against five students, who 
were asked to show cause why they should not be found in 
criminal contempt against the court. 

However, before any arrests were made, the remaining 
students in Rice Hall had left the building (at about 10 p.m.). 

U.S. Marshals scoured the campus the following day in 
search of the five, and an afternoon rally was cancelled by 
the dissidents, apparently out of fear of more arrests by the 
U. S. Marshals. 

On Thursday, May 22, the five students, accompanied by 
their lawyers, turned themselves in and pleaded not guilty. 
On June 4, in the U. S. District Court, they changed their 
plea to guilty. Four of the five were sentenced to three 
months in jail, but the Judge suspended all but a brief por- 
tion of the jail terms and placed the students on probation 
for a year. James Goodhill and Robert M. Young were given 
five-day prison terms. William Richardson and Leonard P. 
Gianessi received two-day prison terms. The sentences came 
under the Federal Youth Corrections Act, which provides 
that the convictions may be expunged from their records for 
good behavior during probation. The case of the fifth stu- 
dent, a 16-year-old girl, was under consideration for referral 
to Juvenile Court. Except for Mr. Goodhill, none of the four 
was believed to be affiliated with SDS. 

Meanwhile, on May 20, The Washington Star in an edi- 
torial, titled “No Nonsense at GW,” said the University had 
“moved decisively and effectively to deal with student pro- 
tests which involve the seizure of university buildings and 
other illegal acts.” The editorial said that the procedures 
followed at GW point the way to dealing with these matters: 
“First the use by the university of its own disciplinary sanc- 
tions. Next, the invoking of the aid of the courts, should this 
become necessary. Finally, a firm rejection of demands for 
amnesty if such demands are put forward by allies of the 
punished students.” And syndicated columnist James J. 


Kilpatrick noted that the GW response was “marvelou 
refreshing news” which “suggests that a turning point 
now be close at hand.” 

A turning point was at hand at GW, but not the one 
Kilpatrick had in mind. 

On June 4, the student-faculty University Hearing Co 
mittee on Student Affairs heard the appeals of the ni 
students who had been suspended or dismissed in conn 
tion with the Maury Hall take-over and occupation. 
Committee concluded that these students did indeed unla 
fully enter and unlawfully occupy Maury Hall, but that “‘t 
evidence produced at the hearing was insufficient to estal 
lish many of the [other] violations alleged.” The Committ 
noted that the damages done had not been linked to any 
the individual appellants. The appeal body further said th 
“we think all appellants should be disciplined alike, sin 
there is no evidence in the record to indicate a greater 
lesser participation in the misconduct.” 

The Committee’s decision was that, instead of suspe 
sions and dismissals, a uniform official reprimand should 
entered in the record of each of the appellants. 

The Committee felt that Vice President Smith was “esse 
tially fair” in conducting the original hearing, but added ‘ 
was a violation of substantial justice for the University 
place Vice President Smith in the position of judge in ac 
in which he had been personally involved as an active p 
ticipant.” It was Mr. Smith who induced the students 
vacate Maury Hall, and he also had entered the buildi 
thereafter and requested photographers to take pictures. 

The decision of the committee ended University judici 
procedures in the Maury Hall case. 

Ironically, however, two seniors who were among tho 
suspended and subsequently re-instated with eligibility fi 
graduation, were not graduated for academic reasons. A 
one of them is still subject to disciplinary procedures result 
ing from an interruption of a Columbian College facult 
meeting on May 8. A newly created all-student court wi 
consider the case (related story, page 10). 
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